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tude, Sun put first emphasis on the need to increase the food supply
of the habitually under-nourished population. Farming methods
should be improved by scientific means, mineral resources located
and developed, machinery introduced to increase industrial pro-
duction, transport made quicker and cheaper by improved com-
munications and, following the material progress, should come free
education for all and vocational training.
No-one could quarrel with such an enlightened programme but
in China at that time, and, indeed, in most other countries, the
practical difficulties of turning the programme into reality were
enormous. If the memorial ever reached the Viceroy he may well
have smiled at its youthful optimism, but it seems more likely the
carefully prepared document did not at that time get beyond Sun
and his friends. Certain it is that Sun and Lu were never offered
posts in the Tientsin college.
At first the reforming ideas of Sun received no more publicity than
in talk between his young friends, but within a year of the abortive
visit to Tientsin the memorial intended for the Viceroy was actually
printed in a Chinese journal, read by the progressive educated
classes.39 This is the first indication that Sun's political ideas were
reaching a wider audience and marks his orientation from medicine
to politics.
Meanwhile Sun and Lu, disappointed with their rebuff in Tientsin,
went on to Peking, then the capital of China, and returned south
by way of the Yangtze valley. It has been suggested that Sun had
some sort of medical practice in Canton or Amoy but, if this is
true, it must have been very precarious and, after the trek to the
north, Sun'does not seem to have made any more attempts to prac-
tise surgery.
This was Sun's first journey in China outside his native province
and he must have noticed the rather marked physical and psycho-
logical differences between the people of the north and those of
Kwangtung. For the first time he met Chinese who were tall, placid
and inscrutable. These men were not quick in wit norrf easily stirred
to resentment under oppression; they were intensely conservative
and tenacious of old habits; their patience was endless and unbreak-
able. Sun found his Cantonese dialect unintelligible to the men of
Peking and even in the villages of the Yangtze; sometimes he heard,
and half understood, muttered jokes against his province, for the
Cantonese were too virile and vivacious to be popular with the rest
of China. It is, however, easy to make too much of the differences